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of the bridge, long ago pulled down to make way for the Embankment; and I found him painting at a water-colour of a monk copying a mouse in an illumination. The pi(5hire was called c Fra Pace ' afterwards, and belongs now to Mrs. Jekyll. He received me very courteously, and asked much about Morris,, one or two of whose poems he knew already, and I think that was our principal subjedt of talk, for he seemed much interested about him. He showed me many designs for pictures; they tossed about everywhere in the room : the floor at one end was covered with them and with books. No books were on shelves, and I remember long afterwards he once said that books were no use to a painter except to prop up models upon in difficult positions, and that then they might be very useful. No one seemed to be in attendance upon him. I stayed long and watched him at work, not knowing till many a day afterwards that this was a thing he greatly hated,, and when, for shame, I could stay no longer, I went away, having carefully concealed from him the desire I had to be a painter.'
After this vacation, Burne-Jones returned to Oxford, more confirmed than ever in his resolution of becoming a painter at once. During the Lent term he continued to read for the Final Schools; but at Easter he went up to London permanently, and left college without taking a degree. Meanwhile Morris had, on the 2ist of January, signed his articles with Street and begun work in Street's office in Beaumont Street, living himself in lodgings in St. Giles's, in a house opposite St. John's, Street's senior clerk was then Philip Webb, a man a few years older than Morris. Between them there arose a close and lifelong friendship. When Webb left Street's office in 1859 his place was taken by Norman Shaw. It is hardly too much to say that the work of these three last house by Blackfriars Bridge, at the north-west corner the romance itself:f Morris's early
